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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, November, 1898. 



THE UNITY OF PLACE IN THE CID. 

Vt is usually conceded that the unity of place 
is hot observed in the Cid, that its non-obser- 
vance was one of the points criticised by 
ScudeYy, and that this criticism together with 
the Academy's sanction of it was one of the 
many causes all working together towards the 
final establishment of the law of the strict ob- 
servance of the unity of place in the, French 
theater. 

This criticism of ScudeYy in his Observations 
sur le Cid follows after a lengthy examination 
of the action of the play, and is couched in the 
following often cited words : 

" disons encore quele theatre en est si 

mal entendu, qu'un mfime lieu representant 
l'appartement du Roi, celui de l'lnfante, la 
maison de Chimene et la rue, presque sans 
changer de face, le spectateur ne sait le plus 
sou vent ou sont les acteurs."* 

The Academy pronounced as follows : 

" Quant au theatre, il n'y a personne a qui il 
ne soit Evident, qu'il est mal entendu dans ce 
poeme, et qu'une mSme scene y represente 
plusieurs lieux. II est vrai que c'est un defaut 
que l'on trouve en la plupart de nos poemes 
dramatiques, et auquel il seinble que la negli- 
gence des poetes ait accoutume' les spectateurs. 
Mais i'auteur de celui-ci, s'dtant mis si a 
r&roit pour y faire rencontrer I'unite' du jour, 
devoit bieii aussi s'efforcer d'y faire rencontrer 
celle du lieu, qui est bien autant necessaire que 
l'autre, et faute d'etre observed avec soin, 
prodllit dans l'esprit des spectateurs autant ou 
plus de confusion et d'obscuriteV'* 

Before entering into the discussion of the 
intention of these criticisms it will be necessary 
to call attention again to the scenic conditions 
under which the first representations of the 
Cid were given. There can be no longer any 
question, that the Cid was written for and 
played with the so-called multiplex decoration, 
which may be looked upon as an indoor adap- 
tation of the old mystery stage, and which had 
been in use ever since the Confreres de la Pas- 
sion established their theater in the H6pital 

i Marty-Laveaux, (Euvres completes de (Jorneille, xii, p. 
455- 
a Marty-Laveaux, /. c, p. 482. 



de la Trinite' and later in the H6tel de Bour- 
gogne. The old mystery play could represent 
many different localities, and these would be 
all before the eyes of the spectators during 
the whole of the representation. The actors 
would appear in the different localities repre- 
sented,and the action would thus be transferred 
from mansion to mansion, as the play might 
demand. This was all well enough on a larger 
open air stage, where space could be had at 
will. When, however, the theater found its 
home within the narrow rectangular limits of 
the H6tel de Bourgogne or some tennis court, 
the scenery became necessarily cramped and 
compressed. The effect was shown in two 
ways ; namely, the number of mansions was 
lessened, (usually there were five or six), and 
the scenery, which had heretofore been 
parallel with the front of the stage was broken, 
so as to accomodate itself to the three sides. 

This new stage setting brought with it fun- 
damental changes in the manner of acting, and 
the most important of these was the following. 
Since the best seats were in the gallery which 
extended along the sides of the rectangular 
hall, it followed that the occupants of these 
seats could never see the action, as long as it 
progressed in those tnansions which were on 
the same side of the hall as their seats. In 
consequence the actors would step forward 
from their particular mansions to the front of 
the stage, where the whole audience could see 
them, and by general consent the central por- 
tion of the stage was then accepted as that 
particular locality where the actors in reality 
ought to be. Thus in spite of the position of 
the actors, the action still went from one side 
of the stage to the other as before. The 
technical term for this progress of the action 
was " la scdne change de face," that is, by the 
arrival of new actors from a different portion 
of the decoration, the action was transported 
to a different locality. 

As the classic notions gained adherents 
among actors, authors and the audience, this 
mode of playing according to Rigab vyas 
utilized to give the appearance of a certain 
fictitious unity of place to the play. This was 

3 Alexandre Hardy, p. 206. 
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constructed as though it were to be played 
with multiplex decoration, but the divisions in 
the decoration were badly defined and the 
different mansions were scarcely distinct. The 
actors then stood in the front of the stage and 
paid no attention to the decoration. This, 
Rigal thinks, had been the method in the early 
representations of the Cid, and will explain 
the criticisms of Scudery and the Academy. 

The explanation is accepted by Prof. War- 
ren^ who then proceeds to interpret the stric- 
tures of Scudery and the Academy on this 
basis. His conclusions are as follows. Just as 
Corneille had invented a new interpretation 
for the unity of time in La Veuve (that is, a 
day for each act), so he attempts here to find a 
new interpretation for that of place, <c a com- 
promise between the requirements of the 
purists and the freedom of Hardy's scenery." 
Surrounded by such an indefinite multiplex 
decoration as Rigal supposes, " the characters 
in le Cid came entirely away from their re- 
spective abiding-places, and stood in the 
middle of the stage." Thus the open square 
in the play was both the real and the assumed 
place of action and the result was " a ' theatri- 
cal fiction,' a unity of place which satisfied 
neither the crowd fond of spectacular effects, 
nor the strict disciples of Aristotle and Horace. 
And so it had to go the way Corneille's com- 
promise for unity of time had gone." 

The arguments brought forward in support 
of this explanation are, however, not convin- 
cing, nor does it seem to bring out the true 
meaning of Scudery 's criticism. That such a 
mode of playing as Rigal describes was ac- 
tually in vogue seems reasonably certain, but 
whether it was or was not used for the 
Cid depends entirely upon the meaning of 
Scude>y's remark, and the considerations 
brought forward in this paper will prove, I 
hope, that its best explanation is found from 
the point of view of a logical use of the multi- 
plex decoration and from the structure of the 
play. Nor do I think that the often-cited 
passage from Mondory's letter to Balzac of 
Jan. 18, 1637, which seems to prove that the 
custom of allowing a part of the audience to 
sit on the sides of the stage dates from the 
early representations of the Cid, can be ad- 

4 Mod. Lang. Notes, Vol. x (1895), cols. 1-10. 



vanced in support of this opinion. The lan- 
guage of that passages is quite dark and does 
not necessarily have the meaning which is 
often given to it. On the other hand, we have 
definite evidence that the custom did not be- 
come established for several years after the 
appearance of the Cid. That it did not yet 
exist in 1640 seems to appear from the remarks 
about stage decoration in chapter eleven of 
Mesnardiere's Poitique, and this date is con- 
firmed by d'Aubignac's silence on this matter 
in his chapter entitled ' Projet pour le ri- 
tablissement du theatre Francais,' at the end 
of his Pratique du Theatre. This ' Projet ' 
was written at the suggestion of Richelieu and 
approved by him, 6 hence it must have been 
completed before the end of the year 1642. 
The rest of the Pratique, though published 
only in 1657, was written between the years 
1640 and 1650.7 A passage in Tallemant des 
Reaux.s which can be cited next, however, 
proves that the custom had gained a firm foot- 
hold in 1657. 

The arguments which Warren brings, to 
prove his thesis that Corneille in the Cid at- 
tempted a new interpretation of the unity of 
place, fail to be convincing. The only docu- 
ments upon which conclusions as to the dra- 
matic theories of Corneille in 1636 can be 
based are his plays, and the various prefatory 
epistles which precede them. The Examens 
and the Discours des Trois UniUs were written 
in 1660 after years of thinking and writing, 
when d'Aubignac's Pratique was still fresh 
from the press, and are in many instances an 
answer to d'Aubignac, though his name is 
never once mentioned by Corneille. In his 
early practice we find him varying for the unity 
of place between different localities in the 
same town (Melite, la Veuve, la Galirie du 
Palais), buildings around an open square (La 
Place Royalt, MtdSe), places that can be 
reached in twenty-four hours (Clitandre) and a 
single locality (laSuivante, V Illusion Comique). 

5 La foule a 6te s! grande a nos portes, et notre lieu s'est 
trouve si petit, que les recoins du theatre qui servaient les 
autres fois comme de niches aux pages, ont cte des places de 
faveur pour les cordons bleus, et la scene y a <5te d'ordinaire 
paree de croix de chevaliers de l'ordre. 

6 Cf. Amaud, Etude sur la vie et les CEuvres de l'abb<5 
d'Aubignac, Paris, 1887, p. 185. 

7 Cf. Arnaud, /. c, p. 216. 8 Hhtoriettes, vii, p. 178. 
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Of early theoretic utterances on the subject 
we have only the ' Epltre au lecteur ' of la 
Veuve, written in 1634 and the ' Epltre ' of la 
Suivante, written in 1637. In the former occurs 
the following passage: 

"Pourl'unit^de lieuet d'action, cesontdeux 
regies que j 'observe inviolablement; mais j'in- 
terprete la derniere a ma mode; et la premiere, 
tant6t je la resserre a la seule grandeur du 
theatre, et tant6tje Intends jusqu 'a toute une 
ville, comme en cette piece. Je l'ai pouss^ 
dans le Clitandre jusques aux lieux ou Ton 
peut aller dans les viiigt et quatre heures ; 
mais bien que j'en pusse trouver de bons 
garants et de grands examples dans les vieux 
et nouveaux siecles, j'estime qu'il n'est que 
meilleur de se passer de leur imitation en ce 
point. Quelque jour je m'expliquerai davan- 
tage sur ces matieres ; mais il faut attendre 
1 'occasion d'un plus grand volume: cette pre- 
face n'est deja que trop longue pour une 
com^die." 

The passage in the 'Epltre* of la Suivante 
reads as follows : 

Son lieu [that of la Suivante] n'a point plus 

d'£tendue que celle du theatre J'espere 

un jour traiter ces matieres plus a fond .... 
Cependant mon avis est celui de TeVence; 
puisque nous faisons des poemes pour 6tre 
representes, notre premier but doit 6tre de 
plaire a la cour et au peuple, et d'attirer un 
grand monde a leurs representations. II faut, 
s'il se peut, y ajouter les regies, afin de ne 
deplaire aux savants, et recevoir un applau- 
dissement universel ; mais surtout gagnons la 
voix publique ; autrement notre piece aura 
beau 6tre reguliere.si elle est sifflee au theatre, 
les savants n'oseront se declarer en notre 
faveur, et aimeront mieux dire que nous aurons 
mal entendu les r&gles, que de nous donner 
des louanges quand nous serous decries par le 
consentement general de ceux qui ne voient la 
com^die que pour se divertir." 

Inasmuch as this ' Epltre ' appeared in 1637, 
when the Quarrel of the Cid was at its height, 
it is here that we should expect some allusion 
to or defense of his new fictitious unity of 
place, had he had such an object in view in 
writing the play, as he had mentioned his 
compromise for the unity of time in the prefa- 
tory letter to la Veuve. In place of that the 
letter reads like a victorious outcry against his 
critics, that in spite of their criticisms the Cid 
had pleased the people. 

Warren's supposition is further invalidated 
by Corneille's actual practice for years to 
come. We find the same wide interpretation 
of the unity of place in nearly all of his plays 



up to the time when the 'Examens' and the 
' Discours ' were written. Only Horace, Poly- 
eucte and Pompie are strictly regular. In his 
other plays we find an interpretation of the 
term regulated by the exigencies of the plot. 
The action now takes place in different wings 
of a palace as in Cinna, Rodogune, Hiraclius, 
Thiodore, or in different localities in the same 
town as in the Menteur, the Suite du Menteur 
and Don Sanche d 1 Aragon. And that his 
theory remained in accord with his practice 
appears from the third ' Discours.' There he 
speaks of the difficulties which are encountered 
in a strict observance of the unity of place, 
maintains that it is not always possible to in- 
troduce it, and defends his own interpretation, 
which he reiterates in the following sentence : 
"J'accorderais tres-volontiers que ce qu'on 
feroit passer en une seule ville auroitl 'unite de 
lieu." But in 1660 the battle for a narrow 
unity of place, in theory at least, had been won 
and he is conscious that his arguments will not 
be found convincing. Hence he is ready to 
look for a-r compromise, and this he offers in 
the following words : 

" Les jurisconsultes admettent des fictions 
de droit; et je voudrois a leur exemple intro- 
duire des fictions de theatre, pour etablir un 
lieu th^atral qui ne seroit ni l'appartement de 
Cleopatre, ni celui de Rodogune dans la 
pifece qui porte ce titre, ni celui de Phocas, de 
Leontine ou de PulcheYie, dans Hiraclius ; 
mais une salle sur laquelle ouvrent ces divers 
appartements, a qui j'attribuerois deux privi- 
leges: l'un, que chacun de ceux qui y par- 
leroient fut presume 1 y parler avec le meme 
secret que s'il eWit dans sa chambre ; l'autre, 
qu'au lieu que dans l'ordre commun il est 
quelquefois de la biens^ance que ceux qui oc- 
cupent le theatre anient trouver ceux qui sont 
dans leur cabinet pour parler a eux, ceux-ci 
pussent les venir trouver sur le theatre, sans 
changer cette bienseance, afin de conserver 
l'unite' de lieu et la liaison des scenes." 

All of which sounds like a cry of despair 
and is equivalent to saying : ' I can't see how 
you are going to construct a play according to 
your notions, but if you must have unity of 
place, this is the only kind of unity which will 
do.' It was, however, accepted and Mahelot's 
Mimoire, where the decoration of the Cid in 
1673 is described as: "Le theatre est une 
chambre a quatre portes. II faut un fauteuil 
pour le roi," shows its application. 

We might continue to show that an attempt 
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on the part of Corneille to introduce a com- 
promise for the unity of place in the Cid in 
1636, would place him quite in advance of his 
time, but such a discussion would take us too 
far afield. The truth of this assertion is made 
evident from the investigations of Otto in his 
introduction to Jean de Mairet's Silvanire, 
Bamberg, 1890, and Stieff, Comeille's seiner 
Vorgiinger und Zeitgenossen Stellung zu A- 
ristoteles tend den drei Einheiten,tmd Corneille 
als Theoretiker bis zutn Erscheinen seiner 
drei Discours irn Jahre 1660, Breslau, 1893. 
What is of importance, however, is to point 
out that Scud<§ry was not a person who could 
criticise Corneille even theoretically for his 
lack of observance of the unity of place. 

Scudery's Ligdamon appeared in 1631, and 
in the preface to this tragi-comedy he takes 
occasion to touch upon the question of the 
unities. The passage in point is printed by 
Otto, /. c., p. cxiii. His object is to guard 
himself against the accusation of ignorance of 
the pseudo-Classic ruies, but he adds: 

"j'ai voulu me dispenser de ces bornes trop 
eslroites, faisant changer aussi souvent de face 
a mon theatre, que les Acteurs y changent de 
lieux ; chose qui selon mon sentiment a plus 
d'esclat que la vieille Comeiiie." 

In a later play, the Comidie des CottUdiens, 
played in 1634 and printed the year following, 
he even goes so far as to make sport of the 
rules. In the Prince deguisi (1636) we meet 
with the same licence. In the preface to this 
play occurs the following sentence : 

" Le superbe appareil de la Scene, la face du 
Theatre, qui change cinq ou six fois entiere- 

ment, a la representation de ce Poeme 

tout cela (dis-je) estant joint ensemble, est 
capable de donner des graces a ce qui n'en a 
point. ".9 

In his next tragedy, La Mort de Cisar (1636) 
he seems to have reached a different attitude, 
for he can say of it : 

"je scais bien que cette Trag^die est dans les 
regies, qu'elle n'a qu'nneprincipale action, oil 
toutes les autres aboutissent, que la bienseance 
des choses s'y voit observed, le Theatre assez 
bien entendu." 

But in the very next piece entitled Didon, a 
tragedy written in the same year, and which 
left the press on May 23, 1637, he shows plainly 
that his change of attitude was only temporary. 

9 Otto, /. c, p. xciv. 



In the ' Avertissement ' of this play he says : 

"Apres cela, il tie me reste plus qu'a vous 
confesser ingenuement, que cette piece est un 
peu hors de la severity des Regies, bien que je 
tie les ignore pas : mais sou venez vous ( je vous 
prie), qu'ayant satisfaict les sjavans par elles, 
il faut parfois contenter le peuple par la diver- 
site' des spectacles, et par les differentes faces 
du Theatre." 

The Cid had appeared in print on March 23, 
1637, only a few weeks before, and the Obser- 
vations of ScudeYy followed it very closely. 
The exact date does not seem to be known as 
Picot, Bibliograpliie CornUienne, does not 
mention it, but in the beginning of June, 1637, 
Scudery wrote a hitter to the Academy con- 
cerning their authority to pass judgment on 
the merits of the Cid, and in it he mentions 
incidentally that three editions of his Obser- 
vations were exhausted and promises a fourth 
one — which, however, never appeared. It is 
evident that Scudery could not criticise Cor- 
neille for non-obst rvance of the unity of place. 
The very tone of his 'Avertissement' to Didon, 
which appeared practically at the same time 
as his Observations, laid him open to criticism, 
which would certainly have been given, had 
not his strictures been intended and under- 
stood differently. Scude>y's criticism must, 
therefore, have been directed against another 
supposed weakness of the play, and that was, 
as I shall show, the technique, or handling of 
the multiplex decoration, which as a matter of 
fact is in several instances open to serious 
criticism. To make the truth of this assertion 
evident, it will be necessary to examine in 
detail the action of the Cid. Before doing 
that, however, another statement of Prof. 
Warren's must be examined. In the article 
cited above, col. 7, he makes the assertion : 
" What was unusual in le Cid was the position 
of the actors in the middle of the stage, what- 
ever might be the spot, where they were sup- 
posed to be." This statement is misleading. 
Riga!, /. c, p. 188, cites numerous passages 
proving that this custom was in vogue already 
in Hardy's time. The additional evidence, 
that it was used also in the Galerie du Palais 
is, therefore, of small moment, but it is inter- 
esting nevertheless to quote the passage which 
contains it. It is found in the ' Examen ' of 
that play: 
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"Celidee et Hippolyte . . . nesontpasd'une 
condition trop elevee pour souffrir que leurs 
amants les entretiennent a leur porte. II est 
vrai que ce qu'elles y disent seroit mieux dit 
dans une chambre ou dans une salle, et mime 
ce n'est que pour sefaire voir aux spectateurs 
qu'elles quittent cette porte, oil elles devroient 
etre retranchies, et viennent/<w7«- au milieu 
de la scene ; mais c'est un accomodement de 
theatre qu'il faut souffrir pour trouver cette 
rigoureuse unite 1 de lieu qu'exigent les grands 
reguliers." 

Thus the Cid was played with a multiplex 
decoration, the actors standing in the middle 
or front of the stage, but indicating to the 
audience the particular locality of each scene 
by some remark at its beginning or by the 
direction from which they entered on the stage. 
An examination of the action of the play from 
this point of view will show that the criticisms 
of ScudeYy were well-founded. The localities 
necessary for the play are four in number ; 
Corneille in the ' Examen ' of the Cid names 
them as follows : Le palais du Roi, I'apparte- 
ment de I' Infante, la tnaison de Chimene and 
une rue ou place publique.™ These may have 
been arranged in the following manner. 



Le palais du Roi 

Rue ou place 
publique 





The palace of the King occupied the back 
of the stage, and the sides were filled up by 
the appartements of the Infanta on one side 
and the house of Chimene on the other. 
Which of these two occupied the right wing of 
the stage and which the left, it is impossible to 
decide and is a matter of no consequence. 
The open space between these three -mansions 
is the fourth locality, the rue ou place publique. 

Act I. The first scene, as it was arranged 
by Corneille in the edition of 1664 and as it 
reads to-day, seems to take place in the room 
of Chimene. This, however, was not the 

10 They are again referred to in the Discours des trots 
unitis, and are the lame as those mentioned by Scudery, 



original opening of the play. The original 
play, and this is the one for us to consider, 
began with two scenes, which Corneille in 1664 
consolidated. The first of these evidently 
takes place in the open square before the 
house of Chimene, and is a dialogue between 
her father the count, and Elvire her confidant. 
Elvire mentions the two suitors for Chim&ne's 
love, but adds that the latter expects the di- 
cision to come from her father. The count 
shows that he favors the selection of Rodrigue. 
He authorizes Elvire to tell Chimdne of his 
choice, and leaves her to enter the palace, 
where the council of the King is to meet. Be- 
fore Elvire can turn into the house, Chimene 
comes out to inquire after the result of the in- 
terview. (Scene 2). The scene ends with 
Chimene's saying : 

" Allons, quo! qu'il en soit, en attendre Tissue " ($1). 

Both turn and enter the house of Chimene. 
Curiously enough this line has remaiaed in the 
revised first scene, and now makes an unlikely 
end to a scene which takes place in the room 
of Chimene. 

Scene 3 showed the Infanta, her confidant 
Leonor and a page stepping out of the house 
of the Infanta. The opening lines apprise the 
audience of the reason why the Infanta ap- 
pears in the open square : 

" Page, aliez avertir Chimene de ma part 
Qu'aujourd'hui pour me voir elle attend un ptu tard, 
Et que mon amiti(5 se plaint de sa paresse." (59-61.) 

The stage direction, " Le page rentre," which 
now follows directly after this speech, was 
lacking in the first editions of 1637 and 1638 ; 
in the edition of 1644 it stood three lines 
further on after Leonor's answer. Evidently, 
however, the page here entered the house of 
ChimSne to carry the message. In the dia- 
logue which follows we learn of the love of 
the Infanta for Rodrigue, the wise counsel of 
Leonor to battle against this love and the In- 
fanta's resolution to further the marriage be- 
tween Chimene and Rodrigue as a safeguard 
against herself. Before she can compose her 
features the page brings the news that Chimene 
is coming (136). Leonor is sent ahead to pre- 
vent her appearance (137-140), and after a short 
monologue (141-130) the Infanta also enters the 
house of Chimene. 
Scene 4 showed the Count and Diegue, the 
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father of Rodrigue, coming out of the palace 
of the King. The council is over and Diegue 
has been appointed preceptor of the young 
prince. The quarrel between the two reaches 
its climax almost instantly, and after a dia- 
logue of seventy-five lines the fateful blow is 
given (226). Ten lines more and the count 
turns to his own house, while Didgue is left 
alone. After a pathetic monologue (Scene 5) 
in which the old man bemoans the weakness 
of his age, Rodrigue comes up (Scene 6), and 
he is at once charged with the duty of aven- 
ging the insult to his aged father. After line 
two hundred and ninety Diegue leaves him 
alone and in Scene 7 we have a monologue of 
Rodrigue full of pathos for the sad obstacle 
that has come to thwart his passion. The act 
ends leaving Rodrigue thus in the open square. 
While the unity of place has been kept 
intact and was evidently the open square 
throughout the act, the arrangement of the 
last four scenes is nevertheless open to criti- 
cism. Diegue and the Count appeared from 
the palace of the King, thereby leading the 
audience to suppose that the locality had 
changed, and nothing in their dialogue could 
correct this impression. This may, therefore, 
be one of the faults criticised by ScudeYy, but 
Corneille's later statements in the ' Discours ' 
and the ' Examen ' can have no reference to 
this criticism. In the ' Discours ' he says : 

" Comme la liaison des scenes n'y est pas 
gard^e, le theatre, des le premier acte est la 
maison de Chimene, 1'appartement de l'lnfante 
dans le palais du Roi et la place pubhque ; le 
second y ajoute la chambre du Roi ; et sans 
doute il y a quelque exces dans cette licence." 

This sentence can refer only to a later period 
when the multiplex scenery had been abolished 
and when the Cid was played in simpler set- 
ting. And the same is true of his remark in 
the 'Examen.' After mentioning the different 
localities of the play, he continues there : 

"On le determine (the place of each scene) 
ais£ment pour les scenes detachers; mais pour 
celles qui ont leur liaison ensemble, comme 
les quatre dernieres du premier acte, il est 
malais^d'en choisir 1111 qui convienne a tou- 
tes." 

This and the suggestion which follows, that 
the spectators should ' help the scenery ' and 
suppose people walking who are standing still, 



or that a character (Don Diegue, for instance) 
has entered his house, while he is still at the 
same place on the stage as before, receives its 
true meaning only when considered in connec- 
tion with the simpler conditions which pre- 
vailed when the ' Examen ' was written. 

Act II. The act opens with a scene between 
the Count and Don Arias, who comes as a 
messenger from the King to induce him to 
make the necessary overtures, so that the 
quarrel may be settled amicably. There is no 
indication of the particular place of action, and 
since the scene may reasonably take place 
either in the house of Chimene or in the open 
square, the audience might be uncertain un- 
less the position of the actors at the opening 
of the act was sufficient to make the locality 
clear, which was evidently the open square. 
After line three hundred and ninety-two Don 
Arias leaves and the Count remains alone. 
Before he can enter his house Rodrigue comes 
up, who has been looking for him to provoke 
him to a duel. The scene continues in the 
open square, which is its most natural place of 
action. In the duodecimo edition of the year 
1637 in line five hundred and three the page in 
describing this scene to the Infanta said : 
" Hors de la ville lis sont sortis ensemble," 
which was perfectly clear and in harmony with 
the progress of the action. But curiously 
enough in the earlier quarto editions of the 
same year and in all later versions this line 
reads : " De ce palais ils son sortis ensemble," 
thus confusing the place of action from the 
point of view of a multiplex decoration, to say 
nothing of the improbability that Rodrigue 
should have come to challenge the Count 
within the palace of the King. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that the duodecimo edition, 
which was put on the market because it was 
more readily sold on account of its price and 
size," contains the version in use on the stage 
while the multiplex decoration lasted. That 
it did not become the final reading must be 
due to the fact that the multiplex decoration 
began to fall into disuse soon after the year 
1637. Rigal maintains that it was no longer 
used for China ([640)." 

Scene 3 is acted by the Infanta, Chimene 
and Leonor. The quarrel is discussed and 

11 Cf. Picot, l. c, p. 17. 12 L. c, p. 206, note. 
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the Infanta suggests as a possible remedy that 
tragic consequences might be avoided if she 
would retain Rodrigue as her prisoner until 
the difficulty could be arranged. The scene 
itself contains no indication as to its place of 
action, but this was evidently made sufficiently 
clear by the appearance of the actors from the 
appartements of the Infanta. The page is then 
called (Scene 4) to fetch Rodrigue, and he re- 
lates the action of Scene 2. Chimene returns 
promptly' to her own house (Scene 5), leaving 
the Infanta and Lepnor alone. They discuss 
the new turn which the matter has taken and 
the Infanta gains fresh hope for a happy real- 
ization of her own love for Rodrigue. The 
end of this scene must have tended to trouble 
the spectator. The Infanta says (555) : 

" Viens dans moh cabinet consoler mes ennuis." 

But the place of action had not changed since 
the beginning of Scene 3, and the impression 
had been created that it was the appartment 
of the Infanta, and now she says to her confi- 
dent : 'Let us return to my appartment to talk 
the matter over.' 

With Scene 6 the place of action changes 
again ("le theatre change de face"). Don 
Fernand, Don Arias and Don Sanche come 
out of the palace, hence the action is supposed 
to take place within it. Since in line seven 
hundred and sixty-five it is said that "Chimene 
est an palais," with reference to Act II, Scene 
8, this point of view is evidently correct. Don 
Sanche reports the unsuccessful result of his 
mission. In Scene 7 the same place of action 
is continued. Don Alonse comes up to an- 
nounce the death of the Count and the ap- 
proach of Chimene. The latter appears at 
once (Scene 8) and demands justice. The king 
promises to take the matter under considera- 
tion, and sends her home under the escort of 
Don Sanche. 

Act III. Scene 1 takes place in the house of 
Chimene, where Rodrigue has come to seek 
an interview with her. To make the place of 
action clear both Rodrigue and Elvire must 
enter on the stage from the house of Chimene. 
When she and Don Sanche appear, Rodrigue 
hides " derriere unetapisserie," that is, behind 
the scene, as appears from the Observations of 
Scudery. x 3 There is no indication how Chimene 

13 Marty-Laveaux, /. c, xii,p. 452. 



entered on the scene ; the presumption must 
be that it was from the palace, for Elvire had 
told Rodrigue in Scene 1: "Chimene est au 
palais " (765). No confusion as to the place of 
action could arise, however, because the pres- 
ence of Elvire in both scenes establishes a 
continuity of locality. Chimene now avows to 
Elvire her intention to avenge her father's 
death (Scene 3), when Rodrigue comes out 
from his place of hiding (Scene 4.). Line eight 
hundred and fifty-two: "Rodrigue en ma 
maison," recalls the scene to the audience. 
He begs for instant death at the hand of his 
mistress, but is refused, and when he goes 
(997) Chimene says to him : 

"Adieu : sors, et surtout garde bien qu'on te voie." 

He passes behind the scenery, and the women 
enter the house of Chimene. 

Don Diegue now appears (Scene 5), and we 
have a complete change of scene. The front 
of the stage which had just now represented 
the house of Chimene, becomes the open 
square, without notice to the audience, and 
here, I think, is the first of the serious lapses 
criticised by Scudery. To be sure, in line ten 
hundred and ten, 14 that is, in the middle of the 
scene, the confusion is cleared up, but this in- 
formation should have been given at the be- 
ginning of the scene. Don Diegue, having no 
particular abiding-place in the decoration, 
could not by his mere presence make evident 
the place of action. Rodrigue now comes up 
(Scene 6) and learns from his father that his 
arm is needed in defense of his king. Both 
leave the stage to return to their home, and 
the act is ended. 

Act IV. The entrance of Chimene and 
Elvire from the former's house indicates the 
place of action. They discuss the news of 
Rodrigue's victory. When in the next scene 
(Scene 2) the Infanta and her confident appear, 
evidently from their side of the stage, the very 
first line of the scene tells the audience that 
the place has not changed. '5 At the end of 
the scene the Infanta returns to her appart- 
ment 16 and Chimene, after remaining a few 
moments longer, passes through the door of 
her house. 

14 Tout cassS que je suis, je cours toute la ville. 

15 Je ne viens pas ici consoler tes douleurs (1143). 

16 Adieu : tu p.ourras seule y penser a loisir (1207). 
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With Scene 3 the place of action changes to 
the palace of the King, but the change is suf- 
ficiently indicated by the entrance of the 
actors. Don Fernand, the King, appears with 
his following and Rodrigue relates his victory 
over the Moors. The coming of Chimene to 
demand justice (Scene 4) is announced as in 
Act II, Scene 7, and Rodrigue hides behind 
the stage. Then Chimene appears (Scene 5) 
followed by Elvire. She reiterates her plea, 
and Don Sanche is authorized to fight a duel 
with Rodrigue as her champion. 

Act V. In the first scene the stage represents 
the house of Chimene, where Rodrigue has 
come to offer his life to his mistress again. 
The opening lines explain the situation to the 
audience : 

"Quoi ! Rodrigue, en plein jour! d'ou te vient cette audace? 
** Va, tu me perds d'honneur; retire-toi, de grace (1465-66). 

Rodrigue answers : 

" Je vais mourir, Madame, et vous viens en ce lieu 

" Avant le coup morte], dire tin dernier adieu (1467-68). 

The end of the scene, however, is open to 
criticism. Chimene leaves Rodrigue (1557) 
and, of course, enters the door of her house. 
Rodrigue must now for the remaining seven 
lines of the scene be supposed to be, where he 
actually is, in the open square, but then the 
place of action has changed, " et le theatre n'a 
pas change 1 de face," so that here we have 
another of the flaws criticised by ScudeYy. 

Scene 1 is a monologue spoken by the In- 
fanta, and the place of action is again suffici- 
ently indicated by her appearance through the 
door of her appartment. The entrance of 
Leonor (Scene 3) does not change the place of 
action and this scene ends with an indication 
that the Infanta is again going to visit Chimene 
in her own house. She says to Leonor: 

*' Allons encore un coup le donner a Chimene. 

" Et toi, qui vois tes traits dont mon cceur est perce*. 

" Viens me voir achever comme j'ai commenced" (1642-44). 

The place of action now changes again, and 
Scenes 4 and 5 must be supposed to take place 
in the house of Chimene. The appearance of 
Chimene and Elvire from their side of the stage 
(Scene 4) is sufficient to make clear the change, 
and when Don Sanche comes in with the sword 
of Rodrigue (Scene 5) the place of action does 
not change. The remaining scenes of the play, 
however, must have completely bewildered the 



audience. The King and his count appear 
from the palace (Scene 6) and Chim&ne con- 
fesses her love for Rodrigue. Since this and 
the remaining scenes must be presumed to take 
place in the palace of the King, the place of 
action has changed again, "et le theatre n'a 
pas change 1 de face. " Thus the play ends with 
a serious blunder as far as the technique of the 
multiplex decoration is concerned. 

The meaning of Scudery's criticism is clear 
from this analysis of the action. It is not 
probable that he had in mind the minor incon- 
sistencies which have been pointed out. He 
meant to say : 

"The technique of the stage is so poorly un- 
derstood that the same place represents the 
appartment of the King, that of the Infanta, 
the house of Chimene and a street, often with- 
out indication of a change of side, and in con- 
sequence the spectator for the most part does 
not know where the actors are." 

That the criticism is too sweeping, is evident 
from what has been said. It can refer with 
justice only to Acts III. 5, V. 1, and V. 6; but 
ScudeVy probably used the term "le plus sou- 
vent" for the reason that the worst confusion 
occurs at the end of the play, and he wrote 
under the sway of the impression with which 
he left the Theatre du Marais. 

The criticism of the Academy, however, has 
not the same meaning at all. A careful read- 
ing of it in the present light shows that the 
attack is directed against the multiplex deco- 
ration in general without reference to the flaws 
in the structure of the Cid. The further re- 
mark that Corneille, since he tried to observe 
the unity of time, ought also to have made the 
same endeavor to observe that of place, follows 
naturally, and the resulting confusion in the 
mind of the audience is here attributed di- 
rectly to the lack of unity of place in the play. 
When we take into account that Chapelain was 
the author of the Sentiments of the Academy, 
and that he was one of the most pronounced 
advocates of the time for the strictest obser- 
vance of the unities, >7 this difference cannot 
appear strange. Either he misunderstood 
Scudery, or he saw here a capital chance to 
further his own objects. 

The results of this detailed examination of 
the Cid agree, therefore, in general with the 

17 Cf. Arnaud, I. c, pp. 326-347. 
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statement of Lotheissen, Geschichte der fran- 
zosischen Litteratur im xvii. Jahrhundert, vol. 
ii, p. 386. Only Lotheissen 's statement is too 
general, and attributes to the play a much 
looser construction than it has in reality. 

John E. Matzke. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



SPENSER AND The Theatre of 
Worldlings . 

Until 1891 the consensus of critics of Spenser 
ascribed to him two sonnet-sequences entitled 
Visions of Bellay and Visions of Petrarch, 
formerly translated. Both . series were first 
published by Ponsonby in his collection of 
"stray leaves " of Spenser, the Complaints of 
1591. We do not know that Ponsonby apprised 
Spenser beforehand ; his apologetic preface 
points the other way. Previously, however, 
Ponsonby had enjoyed Spenser's confidence, 
since to him Spenser entrusted the Faerie 
Queene. We have no reason to doubt Pon- 
sonby's good faith. 

English criticism has contented itself with a 
general argument from antecedent probability, 
backed up by the asserted Spenserian 'color' 
of all the " Visions," not only of the '91 ver- 
sions, but- also of the indisputable originals in 
the Theatre of '69.1 In 1891, however, Prof. 
Koeppel" applied " rigid philological " tests to 
the several series, as well as aesthetic tests, 
and concluded that only the "Visionsof Bellay" 
of '91 were by Spenser. I am not aware that 
he has been answered. 

The original of the translations from Petrarch 
in the Theatre of Worldlings, 1569, is really 
Marot's version of Petrarch's Canzone fll in 
morte Laura. Koeppel's proof is final. The 
translator, whoever he was, employed by 
Vander Noodt (or Roest?) follows Marot accu- 
rately. His translation, though rhymed, is 
surprisingly literal. 

The same literainess is true, mutatis mutan- 
dis, of the Bellay series of '69. 

The revised versions in the Complaints of 
'91 are of different calibre. The Petrarch 
series are "improved" for the worse; the 
Bellay series likewise, and the four additional, 

i Summed in Grosart, ed. Spenser I, iii. 

2 Eng . Stud., xv. 33-81 . 



newly translated sonnets from Bellay betray 
"crass ignorance" of French. Koeppel asks: 

Kann ein schriftsteller aus derselben sprache 
einmal genau, in angstlichem anschluss an das 
original, und richtig, das andere mat ungenau 
und falsch iibersetzen . . .? 

Prof. Koeppel answers in the negative, and 
denies the Spenserian authorship of all except 
the Bellay series of '91. These den stempel 
Spenser'scher mache in unverkennbarster 
weise tragen, and they are badly enough trans- 
lated to have been by the author of the 
"Shepheards Calendar" and "The Ruines of 
Rome." 

Waiving the perhaps sufficient rejoinder that 
a translator's conditions may vary, — in the tem- 
porary possession of a "trot," in being fresh 
in the subject, etc.— let us examine the alleged 
mange lhafte kenntnis of the translator of '91. 

In VP. ( Visions of Petrarch) '91 there are 
no errors. The only objection urged against 
their Spenserian authorship, besides the ab- 
sence of »«'stranslation, is the occurence in 
'69 and '91 of the licentious rhyme ftoure : 
endure (Son. VI, v. 79) 

Dieser bindung liisst sich weder aus Spenser's 
Complaints, noch aus seinen dichtungen Colin 
Clouts Come Home Againe, Amoretti, Fowre 
Hymnes, Daphnaida, Prothalamion und Epi- 
thalamion em entsprechender reim zur seite 
stellen. Spenser halt die -oure und-ure worte 
streng geschieden, beide klassen reimen nur 
unter sich. 

It is a pity, having sought so far, Dr. Koeppel 
did not also test the Faerie Queene. Here I 
find the rhymes towre : endure: sure (F. Q. 
II. ix, st. 21), bowre : coniure : recure (V. x, 
26), also the approximates bowres: yours (I. v, 
14), bowre: doore (I. viii, 37), and the very 
common coupling bowre: haviour (II. ii, 15). 
The VB. (Visions of Bellay) '91 had to 
transfer blank verse into sonnets; they also 
include original rhymed translations. To con- 
sider the latter first : Son. VI unquestionably 
mistranslates Bellay : 



by 



Et d'un col allonge la Louue les Uchtt 



While she her neck wreath'd from them for the nones. 
Throwing out thousand throbs in her owne soyle. 

Also misses 

Poussant mille sanglots, se utautrer en son sang. 

But, on the other hand, can any translator, 
however bad, not know the word "sang?" 
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